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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A MEDDLER. 


Now you needn’t laugh at poor Bruen! He has 
only been doing what a great many men and 
women are at this very moment occupying them- 
selves about; that is, meddling with what don’t 
belong tothem! He has got himself into a bad 
predicament you see, by overturning the bee-hive. 
The bees are all settling on him, and he will soon 
bitterly repent of his rashness. How should you 
expect him to be any wiser than yourselves? 
God has given you reason to know what is right 
and wrong; but this poor creature didn’t know any 
better. There is no character more despicable 
than that of a meddler, ‘‘a busy body in other 
men’s matters.” Life is quite short enough at the 
longest, for us to attend to all that belongs to our- 
selves, without meddling unnecessarily with the 
affairs of our neighbors. We shall often get 
stung worse than Bruen ever was, if we interfere 
with what does not eoncern us, and like him wis 
that we had minded our own affairs. He has 
spoilt the labor of many a long industrious day by 
his imprudence, and we may do even worse than 
that. Always be ready to help any one out of trou- 
ble; but never try to help them mlo it, or aggra- 
vate it, when they are in. P. 

SE LS IT 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


If your Father in heaven has blessed you with 
relations, you must be very grateful for his kind- 
ness. ‘reat them with the most affectionate re- 
gard. Ifthey are older and wiser than you are, 
take their advice, and follow their example. If 
they are younger, do all in your power to teach 
them, and make them good. Never speak un- 
kindly, or indulge anger toward them. Remem- 
ber, if they should be taken from you by death, 
how unhappy such remembrances would make 
you. There was once a little boy, who was often 
seen at the grave of a brother, younger than him- 
self, who suddenly died. He used to sit down 
upon the grave, and weep bitterly. “A friend led 
him away, and asked him why he mourned so 
long for his brother. He answered, sobbing, 
‘* Because I did not love him more when he was 
alive.” Ifyou are out of patience with a brother 
or sister, remember how you would wish to have 
treated them, should death take them from you, 
or you from them. It is a great misfortune to 
have no brother or sister. Some children have no 
such companions, and grow up in loneliness. 
When they study their lessons, there is no older 
brother or sister to explain, or encourage them. 
When they come home from school, there are no 
little feet to run and meet them; no glad voice to 
say, ‘‘ How glad I am to see you, dear brother, 
or sister;’? and no sweet babe for them to take in 
their arms and kiss. And when they grow up, 
and are sick and sorrowful, there will be none to 





bh} ticle she used in its right place. 


same family is delightful to an observer. I never 
knew it more sweetly displayed than by two little 
deaf and dumb sisters. «Their names were Phebe 
and Frances Hammond. When the youngest be- 
gan to walk, the other was by her side to assist 
her tottering steps. When they were permitted 


who was two and a half years younger than her- 
self. If she saw any thing coming which she 
feared would hurt her, she clasped her in her arms 
with the utmost tenderness. She was never out 
of patience with the little one, or tired of perform- 
ing any labor for her. They were not able to 
speak, because they were deaf and dumb; but 
they looked at each other with the sweetest smiles, 
and by the signs which they invented, and the 
tender language of the eyes, understood each 
other’s wants, and sorrows, and pleasures. If 
one received a gift, she divided it with the other; 
or, if it could not be divided, it was considered as 
the property ofboth. So entire was their love, that 
it seemed as if one heart animated two bodies. 
When the youngest was but seven years old, 
they were both sent many miles from their parents, 
to the asylum for the deaf and dumb, in Hartford, 
Connecticut. Here they were left among stran- 
gers. But they took their seats pleasantly with 
the one hundred and forty pupils. When the les- 
sons of the day were over, they comforted each 
other with their sisterly love. Phebe tried to be 
mother to Frances. She taught her to kecp her 
clothes without spot or stain, and to put every ar- 
She led her by 
the hand: wherever she went; and if there were 
any tears on her cheeks, she kissed them away. 


brother,” when they pour out the burdens of their |i 
- | hearts. , 
Kindness and affection between children of the 


to play out of doors, Phebe took care of Frances, |i 


















a; bounding the river. Methought the 
in race was there assembled: all press- 
| with various steps at different degrees 
ent toward the shore of the Jordan. 
the characters before me with an in- 
brdinary intensity, occasioned by the 
s which seemed to mark the progress 
t travellers. I could see at a dis- 
the river, and scarcely within sight of 
# youth sporting in all the hilarity of life’s 
gay morning, and only at times casting a glante 
at the river, which they considered an enemy to 
their happiness, and their approach to which they 
appeared to dread. Here and there one could be 
discovered who fixed his eye steadily upon the 
end of his journey, seeming to anticipate its con- 
clusion, and I thought I could discern a smile 
lighting up his countenance as he gazed intently 
upon the river. Here I could discover one who 
seemed occasionally absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of the passage of that stream which seemed 
so full of interest—and soon his attention would be 
completely engrossed in surrounding objects, and 
he would almost forget the approaching boun- 
dary of his course—yet he seemed to have fixed 
in his mind that when he should be somewhat - 
nearer thereto, he would give himself more en- 
tirely to the reflections which it seemed his duty 
to indulge. 

There, was one who sported along the plain 
with almost inconceivable rapidity. He grasped 
every flower within his reach regardless of the 
sting concealed beneath its exterior, looked now 
and then hastily at the river, uttered a joke or a 
sneer at its insignificance, and the pusillanimity 
of the more. sedate around him. -I saw him arrive 
at the verge of the stream. He lingered for a 
moment, looked at its dark waters, tried to pene- 





Little Frances looked up to her with the most en- 
dearing confidence. 
spend their vacations, the affection of these sweet 
silent sisters was admired by every one. In 182 
Phebe was taken sick of aconsumption. She was 


She wished every day to be carried into af 
and left alone, that she might pray to her ] 
in heaven. ‘‘I am so weak,’ she said,# 
shall die. I pray to go to heaven. | wif 
ces to love God. She is my good sister." 
asked if she wished to be restored to healthys 
replied, ‘‘ No; I would see Jesus.” And” 
quietness and peace she departed to be with the 
Lord. Now the constant affection-which gave se 
much happi se little silent sisters, is a 
good exa semwho are blessed wi 1€ 
power of g and speech. Let all, the 
who have brothers and sisters, perform 


to them; and the God of love will bless 
[Youth’s 















NARRATIVE. 








THIS LIFE’S A DREAM, 


As I sat by the bedside of a sick friend in sle 
I saw by the distortion of his countenance, tha 
soul was wrapt in a vision. When he awoke, ™@ 


‘* Methought I saw before me the river Jordan, 
(which by a beautiful and appropriate metaphor 
has been used to signify death.) Ever and anon 
I could see some little boat embark upon the 
stream for the other side, and having sailed a short 
distance become more and more imperceptible, 
till it vanished in the mist which shrouded the op- 
posite bank. From these however my attention 





whom they can say, ‘My sister,” or, ‘* My 





was soon drawn by the scene which met my eyes 




























When they went home to 


obliged to leave the asylum, and go to her panemtsy 


related to me the following dream: . 


tratetheapist which still hovered over its opposite 
7 ali ingelonging gaze upon the 
Sbarked hastily upon the 
Tim to that unseen coun- 
ever. 
emarkable for his de- 
aded with infirmi- 
nrepiningly along, 
anc mt. seldom receiv- 
ught Man must be miser- 
thing im his whole deportment 
e not” His eye seemed to brighten as 
e neare@the stream and was so closely fastened 
on the opposite bank, that I could not but think he 
must have seep threugh the fog, and discovered 
some attr@@five form or scene. A halo of light — 
as he set sail upon the stream, and 
st to my view, but methought I 
nd in the direction of his little 
d to speak of happiness. 
whose head hoared with age, 
;and sunken eye, told that he 
ad faithfully; he too stepped 
rent pleasure on board the 
“him, and rejoiced that the 





@pproached, differing in nothing 
isave that his face spoke terror 
mn mFle searched, whether there might 
note some Pye path to avoid the river, and when 
none appeared, he wept! 

Another pushed, laughing along the path with- 
out thought orcare. One whispered in his ear, 
‘* beware,”’ but he listened not except to scorn; he 
came in full view of the river; his senses returned 
to him; his whole countenance expressed the 
deepest anxiety, his brow was knit with mental 
agony, he uttered a piercing cry, ‘‘ why was I not 
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ready?” I listened to catch the 
ry, but the bank crumbled undé 
sank into the waters! Thus © 
seemed able to escape that river 
turned. I approached one of anf 
or, and addressed him. ‘‘ What,”* i 
this scene? who are the actors? what means tii 
plain? the river—its bank shrouded in a veil € 
mist?” 
words, ‘* The plain is the world, with 
itants; the river is Death; the invisi 
beyond is Eternity!” . Here 1 rec 
very few who were called on to p 
seemed aware of its proximity, till t 
on its very bank. I feared, lest I mi 
ing toward the fatal mist, and starte 
This was the scene of my friend’s visi 
life is then a dream; I am an actor 
long ere I shall bid it adieu? Ww. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 
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EFFECTS OF SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


A few years ago, when residing in a pleasant 
village in the State of Massachusetts, I was provi- 
dentially directed, on a fine evening in the month 
of June, to change my accustomed walk for exer- 
cise. In my walk I was accosted by an interest- 
ing child, who inquired if I were not one of the 
Sabbath school teachers. On hearing my affirma- 
tive answer, she sighed, and observed that she 
had long been anxious to attend the Sunday 
school, but her parents had forbid her, I asked 
the reasons of her parents’s objections. She wept 
profusely, and said her father was intemperate, 
and her mother so wicked, that when she asked to 
go to the Sunday school, they would chastise her 
for it, and on the Sabbath they would make her 
work all day. ‘O,” said she, ‘‘ if my parents 
were willing, how glad I should be!” ‘* Will you 
direct me, my child, to your home? Iwill have 
some conversation with your parents, respecting 
your coming to Sunday school.” ‘‘O yes,” she 
replied, ‘‘ and will thank you too.” 

On entering this mansion of parental cruelty, I 
breathed forth a prayer to God, that he would 





He replied, in never to be forgotten Janeinto the Sabbath school. 


Bth’s Companion, 















d unfeeling family. After the usual 
8, I renewed the subject of the preced- 


other, that Jane might become a Sunday 
olar. 

The next Sabbath, with grateful feelings to God, 
I had the pleasure of conducting and introducing 
She was furnished 
with silitable books, and admitted a scholar, and 
placed in the class of Miss D , who was one 
of the most faithful teachers in our school. Jane 
was not long a member of our little family before 
it was manifest that she was the subject of serious 
thoughts; and her placid countenance, in a few 
Sabbaths after, indicated’a pleasing change too 
visible to be unnoticed. 

At the elose of the school, on a fine Sabbath 
morning in June, Miss D asked me to remain, 
as she wished I would have some conversation 
with Jane. We tarried after the school was clos- 
ed, and I turned to the little girl, who said, ‘‘O, 
Mr. , you have been the kindest of friends in 
this world; you have, by bringing me into this 
school, taught me how to worship God. Before I 
came here, I used to feel bad, but could not help 
it. Miss D has told me that sin is the cause 
of all our bad feelings—that we are all sinners in 
the sight of God. Ihave also learnt in this school, 
that we must pray to God that he would forgive us 
our sins. O, dear sir, a few Sabbaths since, J 
thought and felt that there was no peace to my 
poor soul, and saw, if I should then die, that I 
must go to hell with the wicked. On leaving the 
school, I resolved to pray God that he would give 
me a heart to love and serve him; a heart to fear 
and obey my parents; a heart to love everybody. 
And, dear sir, you cannot know what a weight my 
sins were to me; I could get no sleep on account 
of my sins. But I have longed, sir, for the last 
few days, to see you. I have had such new feel- 
ings—my load is removed,—that I could hardly 
wait for Sabbath to come, that I might tell you 
what a Saviour I have found. I trust I have given 
myself entirely to God. I feel that there is some- 
thing in my heart which I cannot express. O, 
how thankful to God I am for your care and at- 
tention—for Miss D ’s instruction—for ever 























cause this visit to be long remembered by me, and 
by all its inmates. The child introduged me. a: 
one of the teachers in the Su 

wished to have some cq 
on the subject of permit 
ascholar in our school" 
claimed to his childy.‘¢! 
going to such pla 
rod to chastise hem 
situation, and at 
natural cruelty.” 
hoped he would not fh ac 
and particularly that he ¥ 
casion, as I was the cause of exciting 
‘* Your little daughter, sir, is kind and obedient to 
you in all your commands, is she got?” He an- 
swered ‘‘ Yes,” and asked, ‘*‘ Whale 

**T am your friend,’’ I replied, ‘ 
a little conversation with you, 
‘© Well,” said he, ‘‘ talk on.” 

I hoped he would not correg 
count of my calling e him 
on meeting her with the simpl 
sation, and thought I should} 
father. ‘‘ Sir,” he answere 
advice: Jane, you will atten 
business.” 

After conversing with this f 
hours, on the subject of Sunda 
propriety of his consenting to let 
tially promised she might. ‘ at fay Vou, 
mother, to our Jane’s going to Sabbath schooh?” 
The mother refused with an oath, and my heart 
began to despair,—when I thought I had succeed- 








































ed, I was disappointed from a quarter that I did 
I continued my entreaties for a short 


not expect. 


time, but to no purpose, and promised I would call 
again. 


On the following day, I bent my way to-this un- 


8 anger. |'2 


coming to this Sabbath school; for here I have 


ng, and after three hours’ painful and la- | ed,— ani 
8 conversation gained the consent of father | der God, Jane was the instrument of her father’s 





{ elt the efficacy of prayer; he felt that he was 
a simmer against God. Yes, the old sinner pray- 
i his prayer, we believe was heard. Un- 






conversion. God in mercy restored him to health; 
a new man—a devout Christian. He was soon, on 
his recovery, seen in the Sabbath school, which he 
had so long and so wickedly opposed, where he 
confessed, before teachers and scholars, how much 
he then felt on account of his past conduct to the 
school; he asked them all to forgive what he had 
done and said. 

He is now an active teacher, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age, in the Sunday school. The 
mother was soon discovered to be serious. Her 
brothers and one sister were also anxious to obtain 
religion and make their peace with God. In a 
few months from the time that Jane became a 
member of our Sunday school, she came forward 
with her fruits, —‘‘ her father, mother, four broth- 
ers and one sister,”’ who all joined the church of 
God: Thus she was instrumental, in one short 
summer, of the conversion of seven immortal 
souls, and all of her own family. Where former- 
ly oaths were heard from day to day, now the 
evening and morning prayers are offered upon the 
family altar, and the divine blessing supplieated to 
rest upon Sabbath schools. to which, through the 
goodness of God, eight immortal souls ascribe their 
conversion. 

Sabbath school teacher and scholar, wherever 
you may be in life, be encouraged from the exam- 
ple of Jane, and never forget to pray for Sabbath 
schools. So prays A SUPERINTENDENT, 
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PARENTAL. 
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LEGH RICHMOND’S MOTHER. 


In the interesting memoirs of the Rev. Legh 
Richmond, the following passage occurs striking- 
ly descriptive of the beneficial effect produced 
upon his mind by the instructions and admonitions 
of a beloved parent. ‘‘I well remember, in the 
early dawn of my expanding reason, with what 
eare she labored to insti] into my mind a sense of 
the being of God, and of the reverence which is 
due to him: of the character of a Saviour, and his 
infinite merits, of the duty of prayer, and the man- 





ound the Saviour who loves me, and who hath 
id to me, seek me early—seek me now, and you 
hall find me! O, will you pray for me? Pray 
for my father, mother, brothers, and sisters! I 
yprayed for them—lI will continue to pray for 


.account was almost too much for me. I 
ted it in her own language, as near as | 
ittle Jane was only thirteen years of age. 
Only was. now happy herself, in the enjoy- 
fof religion, but it was her heart’s desire that 
il her father’s family might enjoy the same reli- 
gion. She did not forget to pray for them. She 
often introduced topics in conversation, to inter- 


est them in religion. Fro dissipation, 
Mther brought on a took him 
wthe gates of death. On rning, on 


’s visiting him, while very weak and 
ked her if she thought he would get 
© replied, with tears in her eyes, that 
he would; ‘* but if it is God’s will, dear 
at you should soon die, where will your 
/ be, when you enter.upon eternity?” He 
zed on her in silence. She then asked if he 
d to have the good Sabbath school teacher 
id to see him; ‘‘he will pray for and with 
ou.” He then said, ‘*O my child! will you 
pray for me? and do you think God would hear 
prayer for such a wicked man as I am?” The 
child, in tears, knelt’ by the bedside of her sick 
father, and breathed out her soul to God in prayer, 
that he would pardon her dear father’s sins, and 
prepare him for the events of the future. The 
unkind parent was melted down to contrition, on 


ner in which it ought to be offered up at the throne 
of grace. Her way of enforcing these subjects 
was like one who felt their importance, and wish- 
ed her child to do so likewise. First instructed 
by her to read, I have not forgotten in my Bible 
lessons, with what simplicity and propriety she 
used to explain and comment on the word of God, 
its precepts and examples, These infantine cate- 
chetical exercises still vibrate in my recollections, 
and confirm to my own mind the greai advantage 
attendant upon the earliest possible endeavors to 
win the attention and store the memory with religious 
knowledge. Her natural abilities which were of a 
superior character, enabled her to converse with 
a very little child with much effect, and there was 
a tenderness of affection, united to a firmness of 
manner, which greatly promoted the best interests 
of a nursery education. 

_ **My mother had six children, three of whom 
died in infancy. A very affecting circumstance 
accompanied the death of one of them, and was a 
severe trial to her maternal feelings. Her then 
youngest child, a sweet little boy, just two years 
old, was, through the carelessness of his nurse, 
precipitated from a bed room window upon the 
pavement beneath. I was at this time six years of 
age, and happened to be walking on the very spot 
when the distressing event occurred; I was, there- 
fore the first to take it up, and deliver into our 
agonized mother’s arms, the poor little sufferer. 
The head was fractured, and he only survived the 
fall about thirty hours. I preserve still a very 
distinct and lively remembrance of the struggle 
between the natural feelings of the mother, and the 
spiritual resignation of the Christian, She passed 





hearing such importunity to God, to bestow bless- 
ings from the throne of his grace upon such a sin- 
ner as he had been. The-old man now prayed. 








the sad interval of suspense in almost continual 
prayer, and found God a present help in time of 
trouble. Frequently, during that day did she re- 
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Youth’s Companion _ 














tire with me; and, as I knelt beside her, she 
uttered the feelings and desires of her heart to 
God. I remember her saying, ‘‘ If I cease praying 
for five minutes, I am ready to sink under this un- 
looked for distress; but when 1 pray, God com- 
forts and upholds me: his will, not mine, be done.” 
Once she said, ‘‘Help me to pray, my child; 
Christ suffers little children to come to him, and 
forbids them not,—say something.”” ‘‘What shall 
I say, mamma?—shall I fetch a book?” ‘‘ Not 
now,” she replied: ‘‘ speak from your heart; and 
ask God that we may be reconciled to his will and 
bear this trial with patience.” 

‘* The day after the infant’s death, she took me 
to the .bed on which my little brother lay, and 
kneeling down, she wept for a few minutes in si- 
lence; and then taking his cold hand in one of 
hers, and mine in the other she said,—‘‘ Lord if it 
had not been thy good pleasure; it had not been 
thus. Thy will be done!—I needed this heavy 
trial, to shew me more of myself, and to wean me 
from the world.—Forgive my sins, O God! and 
let me not murmur.” Then looking at the cherub 
countenance of her babe, she added—‘‘ Thou art 
not lost, but gone before!” She then put his hand 
into mine and said—* If you live, my child, never 
forget this; and may I one day meet you both in 
heaven!” 

‘*T have dwelt upon this part of my dear parent’s 
history with the more miauteness because she has 
frequently told me, that not only was it the great- 
est shock which her feelings were ever called 
upon to sustain; but that she was persuaded it 
was over-ruled by God for the most salutary 


purpose, as it concerned the spiritual discipline of 


her own heart. To the end of her life, she wore 
a litile locket attached to her watch: it contained 
a lock of her poor little Henry’s hair; and she 
often looked at it and spoke of it as a remembrance 


of God’s goodness to her at a most trying season ” 
[Chr. Intelligencer. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


PETER GASSENDI. 

This excellent man was born in 1592 at Chan- 
tisier, a small village in France. His father and 
mother were plain but worthy people; and there 
was nothing in their situation which distinguished 
them from other plain, and honest, and sensible 
people. 
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Young Gassendi appears to have been very apt 


at learning, for he could scarcely speak when he 


caught all that he heard, adding to it things that 
he imagined himself. At the age of four years he 


declaimed little sermons. As he grew bigger, the 


by the light of the church lamp. His pr 
was extremely rapid. At the end of three ¥ 
he understood and spoke Latin with elegance. 
The Bishop of Digne coming upon a visitat 
one day, Gassendi, who was then only ten years 
old, harangued him in Latin with so much grace 
and vivacity, that the prelate equally surprised and 
charmed with his premature talents, said aloud, 
‘That child will one day be the wonder of his 
time, and before he has attained the age of maturi- 
ty he will be a cause of admiration to the learned.” 
This prediction was realized; for he was engag- 
ed to teach rhetoric at Digne when he was no 
more than sixteen years old; and before he was 
twenty he was appointed professor of philosophy 
in the university of Aix. In this situation his lec- 
tures gained him extensive fame and crowded au- 
diences; though he had to encounter some oppo- 
sition on account of the ability with which he re- 
futed the absurd principles of philosophy and use- 
less subtleties of the schools, which were universal 
in his time. 

Gassendi entered into holy orders, and became 
doctor and rector of the cathedral church of Digne. 
His vast knowledge of philosophy and mathematics 
was ornamented by a sincere belief of the Chris- 
tian religion, and a life formed upon its principles 
and precepts. This enabled him to meet death 
with calm composure; for a little before he expir- 
ed, he desired his secretary to lay his hand upon 
his heart, which, when he had done, and said that 
it beat low and feeble, ‘‘ You see,” said the dy- 
ing Christian philosopher, ‘‘ you see how frail is 


the life of man!”? He died in 1655. 
[Parley’s Mag. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
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THE MONKEY AND CROWS. 

In the jungles in the neighborhood of Tillichery, 
in the East Indies, there is a large species of mon- 
key, frequently tamed by the natives, and at a 
village, a short distance from this celebrated sea- 
port, we had an-evidence of the remarkable sa- 
gacity of this animal. A few yards from the house 
of the person to whom it belonged, was a thick 
pole, at least thirty feet high, round which was an 
iron ring, and to this was attached a strong chain 
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r, advanced to seize. The 
‘this time lying in a state of 
ly at the foot of the pole, and 
e moment the crow stretch- 
id ere it could secure a mouth- 

Horie interaicted food, the watchful avenger 
seized.the depredator by the neck with the rapidi- 
ty of thought, and secured it from doing further 
mischief. He now began to chatter and grin with 
every expression of gratified triumph, while the 
crows flew around, cawing in boisterous chime, as 
if deprecating the chastisement about to be inflict- 
ed upon theif eaptive companion. The monkey 
continued for @ while to chatter and grin in trium- 
phant mockery of their distress; he then deliber- 
ately placed the crow between his knees, and be- 
gan to pluek if with humorous gravity. When he 
had completely stripped it, except the large feathers 
in the pinions &nd tail, he flung it into the air as 
high as his stf€ngth would permit, and after flap- 
ping his wings for a few seconds, it fell to the 
ground with a stunning shock. 

The other crows, which had been fortunate 
enough to escape a similar castigation, now sur- 
rounded it and pecked it todeath. The expression 
of joy on the animal’s countenance was altogether 
indescribable; and he had no sooner seen this am- 
ple retribution dealt to the purloiner of his repast, 
than he ascended the bamboo to enjoy a quiet re- 
pose. The next time his food was brovgat, not a 
single crow. approached it, and I dare say that 
henceforth he was never again molested by the 
voracious intruders.— Oriental Annual. 























BENEVOLENCE. 








THE TALKING CHIP. 

From ‘“* Narrative of Missionary Enterprises,” by 
reef Williams. hit m3 

‘*In the erection of this chapel,” (at Rara- 
tonga, South Sea Islands,) ‘‘ a cireumstance oc- 
curred which will give a striking idea of the feel- 
ings of an untaught people, when observing for 
the first time the effects of written communications. 
As I had come to the work one morning without 
my square, I took up a chip, and with a piece of 
charcoal, wre@le upon it a request that Mrs. Wil- 





of considerable length fastened to the collar round 
the monkey’s neck. The chain being loose, it 


joy the prospect around him; this was re 
striking. The crows, which in India are ¥ 
abundant and singularly audacious, taking adj 


easily slipped up the pole when he ascended. He} 
was in the habit of taking his station on the top of}! 
{the bamboo, where he seemed perched as if tu emey 





scenes of nature made a strong impression upon 
him. He was particularly sensible to the magnifi- 
cence of a starry sky. When only seven years 
old, he felt a secret charm in the contemplation of 
the stars; and without the knowledge of his pa- 
rents, he sacrificed his sleep to this pleasure. 

One evening a dispute arese between him and 
his young companions about the motion of the 
moon and that of the clouds. His friends insisted 
that the clouds were still, and that it was the moon 
which moved. He maintained, on the contrary, 
that the moon had no sensible motion, and that it} been particularly troublesome, he appeare¢ 
was the clouds which passed so swiftly. His rea-| seriously indisposed; he closed his eyes, dre 
sons produced no effect on the minds of the chil-| his head and exhibited various other sympt 


dren, who trusted to their own eyes rather than | of severe suffering. No sooner were his ordina® 
to any thing that could be said on the subject. It 


was therefore necessary to undeceive them by 
means of their eyes. For this purpose Gassendi 
took them under a tree, and made them observe 
that the moon still appeared between thé®same 
leaves, while the clouds sailed far away out of 
sight. 

His father was so struck with these happy dis- 
positions, that he resolved to cultivate them. He 


accordingly spoke to the clegyman of his parish,|seeming in great agony, until he found himself 
who engaged to teach him the rudiments of learn-| close to the vessel employed to contain his food, 
ing. This was the food that the mind of young| which the crows had by this time well nigh de- 
Gassendi demanded; and he applied to study with | voured. 

so much ardor, that not contented with working in| There was, however, some remaining, which a 
the day, he also studied during part of the night! solitary bird, emboldened by the apparent indis- 


tage of his elevated position, had been in thé 
habit of robbing him of his food, which was f 
every morning and evening at the foot of the fp 
To this he had vainly attempted to express his d 
like by chattering, and other indications of his dis- 
pleasure equally ineffectual; nothing that he could 
do was of any avail to scare away these unwel- 
come intruders upon his repast. 

Finding that he was perfectly unheeded 
adopted a plan of retribution as effectual ag) 
ingenious. One morning when his tormenté 


crows, watching their opportunity, descended in 
great numbers, and according to their usual prac- 
tice, began to demolish his provisions. The mon- 
key began to slide down the pole by slow degrees 
as if the effort was painful to him, and as if so over- 
come by indisposition, that his remaining strength 
was scarcely able to such exertion. When he 
reached the ground, he rolled about some time, 








rations put at the foot of the bamboo, than the/™ 


l Ad me that article. J called a 
erimtending his portion of the 

friend, take this, go to 

s. Williams.’ 

Mooking man, remarkably 
ad had been a great 
erous battles he had 
d gi fing me an in 
whe said, ‘‘ Take 
me a ool anc scold me, if I 
» “No,” I replied, ‘‘ she 
hd go immediately, for I am in 
Siving me to be in earnest, he took 
*«What must I say?” I replied, 
ithing to say; the chip will say all 
ta look of astonishment and con- 
ithe piece of wood, and said, 
ak? Has this a mouth?” 
@. it immediately, and not 
ing about it. On arriy- 
the chip to Mrs. Wil- 
it away—and went to 
> chief, resclving to see 
bus proceeding, followed 
the square from her, 
iter, how do you know that 
liams wants?” ‘‘ Why,” she 
oT mot give me a chip just now?” 
«Yes, said the astonished warrior, ‘but I did 
not hear it say any thing:” ‘‘ If you did not, I 
did,” was the reply; ‘‘for it made known to me 
what he wanted, and all you have to do is to re- 
turn with it as quickly as possible.” With this 
the chief leaped out of the house, and, catching 
up the mysterious piece of wood, he ran rough 
the settlement with the chip in one hand and the 
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aste.”” Per 
it and asked, 


‘* You have n 
2 99 « 




























square in the other, holding them up as high as 
his arms would reach, and shouting as he went, 
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‘* See the wisdom of these” 
ean make chips talk; they 

On giving me the square, he 
it was possible thus to conve 
distance. I gave him all the 
power; but it was a circumstan ’ 
much mystery, that he actually tied a string to the 
chip, hung it round his neck, and wore it for some 
time. During several following days we fre- 
quently saw him surrounded by a crowd, who 
were listening with intense interestjgwhild he nar- 
rated the wonders which this chip performed | 


EDITORIA we 


THE INCENDIARY B 

We copy from the Boston Commercia 
lowing account of the wicked course of #7 
under sentence of Death for one of the most dreadful crimes 
which a boy can commit. We hope it will be a warning, to 
avoid the first approach to a course of conduct leading to such 
an ignominious end in this life—and yet there is another trial 
at the Bar of God, whose righteous sentence he must meet, 
and from which he cannot hope to escape. 

Micaaet Mownanon, who was on the 9th of June, 
convicted before the Supreme Court, at Lowell, on 
an indictment for setting fire to the barn of the Cam- 
bridge Alms House, whereby the dwelling house and 
all other buildings were consumed, on the night of 
the 29th July, 1836, and in which conflagration one 
old man was burned to death, was, according to the 
admission of his Counsel, founded on. the declaration 
of his mother, born on the 14th May, 1823, and was, 
at the time the crime was committed, 13 years, 2 
months and 15 days old. But as he was first an in- 
mate of the Alms House in 1823, as appears by the 
books, it is believed he isa year older. He wasa 
pauper, supported by the town, in the institution, 
from 1828, and continued under the care of Capt. 
Bush, the Overseer of the house, by whom he was 
placed at the public school of the town, until a school 
was established in the house, and afterwards at that 
school and at the Sunday school until June, 1833, 
when he was put to Mr. Chester Powers, a respec- 
table farmer in Warren, Worcester,county, where 
he lived for three years. a 





























Youth’s Companion, 











following is a copy of Monahon’s written 
ation certified by the Justice before whom it 
‘made: 

FOn Friday night, July 29, 1836, about half an 
ur before the bell rung for 9 o’clock, Michael 
Vhaylan and myself were in bed in the Alsns House, 
in the garret. Michael said that it was a good night 
to burn the barn, because there was no wind, and I 
told him I thought it was, because there would be no 
danger of the house being burned. He asked what 
time it would be best to go down, and I told him 
that Mr. Moriarty said we should go down about 
half-past ten, then there would be no person to hear 
us. 

Michael asked me what we should do when we 
had set it on fire, and I told him we would wake up 
all the folks. 

Soon after, we heard Capt. Bush come into the 
yard with his light wagon, and I told Michael that 
‘we would not go down till about 11 o’clock, for Capt. 
Bush would hear us. We staid in the garret till we 
saw somebody coming in from the barn with a Jan- 
tern, and we then went down to the head of the stairs 
and staid till we saw Mr. Porter take a lampto go up 
to bed, and we then went up to the head of the gar- 
ret stairs and staid till Mr. Porter went by the door 
into his room. 

We then went back to the head of the lower stairs 
and staid there about three minutes, and then Michael 
said we had better go upto the bed till the clock 
strikes eleven—and we went up and staid there till 
just before eleven, and then went down and stood in 
the entry till we heard the clock make a noise before 
it struck, 

We then went into the back yard and into the cow- 
yard, and there I struck the fire, and Michael Whay- 
Jan took the box and match and blowed the tinder a 
little, and went up on to the roof of the pig-pen and 
lighted the match, and put it into the knot hole of the 
barn, where the hay stuck out. 

Michael threw the box away and went back into 
the garret and waked up the children, and then I fell 
down stairs, and Mr. Morse spoke and asked who 
was there, and I told him it was me, and he asked 
what I wanted, and I told him the barn was afire. I 
then went and knocked at Mr. Bush’s door and told 
him the barn was a fire. 

(Signed) Micuart Monanon, 

The precise age of Michael Whaylan, who was 
also indicted, but was acquitted, on account of his 
extreme youth, was not exactly known; but he was 
supposed to have been 10 years and 6 months when 


the crime was committed. Monahon has been sen- 









He was considered tob 
scholar, and could ready 
the oldest boy in the hou 
he lived with Mr. Powers 
Mr. P. was induced toret 
finding him guilty of }j 
doing any kind of 


He was therefore” ti 
in June 1886—after his return f 
House, but was brought back by p 
being absent three days. For this ‘offence he was 
punished by being confined one nighgsin the cells. 

After his return from Capt. Powémm he was 
put to school, but his language a 
licentious, that he was taken 
with the laborer i 
with the care of” 
drove with loads of § 
nearly the work of a mat 
school, and set to work or 
inclination. 

The proof of the comm 
was his own confession, volunt 
to writing by a very judicous and 
and signed hy his own hand; whi¢h eonfession was 
corroborated by a similar confession made. by his 
companion, Whaylan, at another time and place, and 





‘mother, € 












confirmed before the Magistrate, when the two boys 


were confronted together. 
in this confession, so far as they could be known to 
other persons, were proved to be substantially cor- 
rect, except what is said of Moriarty, which depends 
on the declaration of the boys alone. 










































The circumstances stated 


tenced to be hanged. 

The following letter was produced by the Attorney 
General at the trial of the boys Monahon and Whay- 
an, at Lowell, to prove the intelligence of the for- 

‘The miserable boy’s heart appears to have been 
ht as it has proved insensible :— 


Concord County Jail August 19th 1836. 
Jear Mother i now take this opportunity To 
ou that i am in the Concord Jail. and that i 
oor as a Crow and that i want You to send 
A half dollar and send me my Best suit of Clothes 
i two pair ef Stockings 2 shirts and i want you to 
starch The Collar of one of my shirts to Wear when 
i Go to Court i want you should Wash My Panta- 
loons and Vest and to send Them up by the stage and 
i.want you To Write me a Letter and Tell Me How 
All are and Mic is with m@%i am Happy An 
ted and Engoying Good Health and Hope you 
same i want you to Write and tell me when 
Will come down Home and if He Comes 
Before i get out i want Him to Come and see 
~ Remember me to all Your affectionate Son 

% Michael Monhan. 
utside.—Mrs. Bridgeit Richirdson, 
Cambridge Port Mass. 












VARIETY. 
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Faith Explained to a Child. 


[The following story was related recently to the children 
of a Sabbath School in Boston by a clergyman, from a distant 
city, and subsequently written from memory by a little boy 
belonging to the school.] 

Two brothers, sons of a devoted missionary in 
Burmah, when quite young, were bereaved of their 
parents, and were sent home to America, where a 
kind minister adopted them as hisown. When about 
ten years of age, one of them became pious, and 
joined the church. The other felt very angry with 


him. In a little while he became conscious of the 
wrong he had done his brother, and thought he would 
try to become pious too. One day the minister with 
whoin he lived, saw something unusual in his con- 
duct, and guessed the cause of it. He then took a 
chair and placed it at some distance from him, and 
told him to stand in it and fall forward and he would 
catch him. The boy immediately got into the chair, 
but did not fall forward. He wished to obey, but was 
afraid he would not catch him. He, however, . put 
one hand upon the mantel piece, thinking to save 
himself if the minister did not catch him; but the min- 
ister told him that would not do, he must trust to him 
alone. The minister then told him he would surely 
catch him, if we would fall forward. The boy then 
summoned all his courage and fell, and he caught 
him. ‘The minister then told him that that was faith, 
and that he wished him to go with the same confi- 
dence to Jesus Christ.—Chr. Watchman. N. W. C. 
—— 
Prayer Improved. 


A little girl, about twelve years old, in one of the 
new settlements in New York, went to hear a mis- , 
sionary preach. The preacher said, in his sermon, 
God always looks on the heart. And whatever we 
3: do, even when we pray, if our hearts are not 
right with God, he sees that all our actions are 
wholly sinful. The little girl, who had been in some 
degree concerned for the salvation of her soul and 
gone about to establish her own righteousness by pray- 
ing very often in secret, heard with attention. For 
she had before thought that all prayers must be good, 
from whatever motive they might be formed. Being 
considerably distressed after she went home, she told 
her mother the minister had spoiled all she had ever 
done in religion, and that she thought she was the 
greatest sinner in the world, and that she had been 
praying all the way home. Being asked what she 
said in her prayer, she replied, “I kept praying, God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” : 
gen 

Maxim.—It is more prudent to pass by trivial 
offences than to quarrel for them; by the last you are 
even with your adversary, but by the first above him. 
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THE BLIND GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 


Mother, they say the stars are bright, 
And the broad heavens are blue, 

I dream of them by day and night, 
And think them all like you. 

I cannot touch the distant skies, 
The stars ne’er speak to me— 

Yet their sweet images arise, 
And blend with thoughts of thee. 

I know not why, but oft 1 dream 
Of the fair lands of bliss; 

And when I hear thy voice, I deem 
That heaven is like to this. 


When my sad heart to thine is pressed, 
My follies all forgiven, 

Sweet pleasure warms my beating breast, 
And this, I say, is Heaven. 

O mother, will the God above 
Forgive my faults like thee? 

Will he bestow such care and love 
On a blind thing like me? 

Dear mother, leave me not alone! 
Go with me when I die: 

Lead thy blind daughter to the throne, 
And stay in yonder sky. 





From the Vermont Chi onicle. 
MY HUMMING BIRD. 
[From a little Girl?’s Album.] 


Oh! see my pretty Humming Bird! 
How swift she flies away! 

I love my pretty Humming Bird 
That comes here every day. 


My Humming Bird’s a pretty bird, 
® All green, and red, and white; 
And the pretty flowers I love so well 
Are Humming Bird’s delight. 
My Humming Bird’s a pleasant bird, 
And every pleasant day 
She flies and hums about the flowers 
So cheerful, bright and gay! > 


I know she’s not a fretful bird, 
For when another’s nigh 
And sips the sweets she came to get, 








his brether for this, and would not even speak to 


I never hear her cry. 





